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500  million  acres  of  land  that  belong  to  us  and  to  our  neighbors 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  public  lands 
that  are  rich  in  natural  resources  .  .  .  timber,  rangeland, 
water,  minerals,  and  I  arid  for  every  use  .  .  .  ''active  acres" 
that  must  be  carefully  and  wisely  managed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  .   .   . 
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AUSKA— A  GREAT  LAND  IN  SEARCH  OF  PEOPLE 


by  GEORGE  W.  ROGERS,  Economist,  Office  of  the  Governor 


All  writers  who  have  been  asked  to  "write  some- 
thing, but  not  too  long  about  Alaska*'  find  them- 
selves in  my  present  quandary  of  not  knowing  just 
where  to  start  and  where  to  go.  So  for  an  opener 
we  always  fall  back  on  the  one  most  obvious  fact 
concerning  our  Territory — It  is  bi(/,  very  big. 
Its  total  area  of  586,400  square  miles  is  one-fifth 
the  total  area  of  the  continental  United  States; 
in  its  extreme  "extent,  it  approximates  the  spread 
of  the  continental  United  States  (see  the  map  de- 
sign on  the  "active  acres"  pages  of  this  period- 
ical) ;  its  coastline  is  longer  than  that  of  the  entire 
continental  United  States. 

Given  such  a  large  subject  to  write  briefly  about, 
with  all  the  great  variations  in  geography,  cli- 
>mate,  natural  environment  and  resources  which 
■lis  implies,  it  is  clear  that  Fm  not  going  to  get 
>Oeyond  the  most  general  of  generalities.  So  let's 
turn  to  the  second  obvious  fact  concerning 
Alaska — it  is  very  sparsely  settled.  The  1950  cen- 
sus enumeration  of  128,643  pei'sons,  including  mili- 
tary personnel,  represents  a  population  density  of 


0.225  persons  per  square  mile  as  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  50.7  persons  per  square  mile ! 
Before  World  War  II  and  the  huge  defense  con- 
struction programs  which  followed  brought  a  sud- 
den flood  of  new  Alaskans  and  gave  us  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  fastest  growing  political  unit 
under  the  American  flag,  we  had  a  population 
total  in  1939  of  only  72,524  or  0.127  persons  per 
square  mile. 

Pausing  to  consider  these  two  facts — Alaska's 
great  size  (and  the  reasonable  assumption  that 
such  a  large  region  must  have  considerable  natural 
resources)  and  Alaska's  very  sparse  settlement — 
gives  rise  to  a  question :  Why  has  Alaska  so  few 
Alaskans?  And  part  of  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, sticking  only  to  the  most  general  of  gener- 
alities as  I  promised,  leads  to  a  third  obvious  fact 
concerning  Alaska — it  is  remote.  About  80  per- 
cent of  Alaska's  area  is  north  of  60°  north  latitude. 
Fairbanks  is  linked  with  (xreat  Falls,  Mont.,  by 
2,500  miles  of  road,  a  great  portion  through  un- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


THE  BLISTER-BUSTER'S  JOB 


by  JOHN  CLARK  HUNT,  Forester,  Area  I 

Photographs  by  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  (USFS),  Department  of  Agriculture 


If  you  had  a  farm  of  almost  100,000  acres  in  a 
rugged,  mountainous  area  which  was  infested 
with  a  weed  that  threatened  your  most  valuable 
crop  you  would  be  greatly  concerned.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  has  such  a  problem  in 
southwestern  Oregon. 

The  crop  is  the  extremely  valuable  Sugar  Pine 
in  southern  Oregon  on  BLM  Sugar  Pine  manage- 
ment areas.  The  threat  is  blister  rust  which  kills 
any  of  the  white  pine  species,  including  Sugar 
Pine.  The  weeds  are  the  innocent  looking  goose- 
beriy  and  wild  currant  bushes  on  which  blister 
rust  must  develop  before  attacking  the  trees. 

To  protect  the  white  pines  from  the  tree-gir- 
dling fungus  disease  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  (known  as  ribes) 
within  1,000  feet  of  the  pines.  This  is  a  simple 
operation  but  far  from  an  easy  one.     It's  simple 


because  all  that  is  needed  is  a  grubbing  hoe  and| ' 
enough  energy  to  dig  out  the  ribes,  including  all 
their  roots.  In  areas  where  a  really  heavy  concen- 
tration of  ribes  exist  it  is  not  economical  to  dig 
them  out,  so  a  chemical  (2.4-D  or  2,4,5-T)  is  used. 
Blister  rust  control  men  now  know  that  micro- 
scopic spores  of  the  disease  from  infected  white 
pines  are  carried  on  the  wind  for  distances  up  to 
300  miles  to  infect  ribes  in  disease-free  areas. 
But  fortunately  spores  from  the  ribes  are  very 
delicate.  They  live  for  but  a  brief  time  after  leav- 
ing the  plants;  time  sufficient  to  be  carried  1,000 
feet  or  less.  Thus  the  weak  link  which  makes 
possible  the  control  of  blister  rust  is  that  it  must 
complete  its  cycle  on  the  ribes.  Destroy  the  host 
plants  growing  near  the  white  pines  and  the  dis\ 
ease  is  controlled.  It  cannot  spread  from  tree  to 
tree. 


CREW.     A  3-man  blister-buster  crew  digging  wild  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  in  Southern  Oregon, 
with  string. 


Work  lanes  are  laid  out 


Fighting  tree  diseases,  like  most  other  forestry 
tivities,  must  be  based  on  tangible  economic  re- 
Ins.     If  it  is  not  a  good  investment  funds  are 
A  expended.    Blister  rust  control  on  BLM  lands 
in  southern  Oregon  is  restricted  to  the  best  sugar 
pine  stands.    To  qualify  they  must  be  areas  which 
have  been  selected  for  sugar  pine  nuinagement. 
If  a  good  stand  of  young  sugar  pine  is  not  present 
or  if  the  site  is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
Ponderosa  pine  or  Douglas  fir,  and  if  there  ai"e 
nearby  Ponderosas  or  Douglas  fii's  which  can  suc- 
cessfully seed  the  area  money  is  not  spent  to  de- 
stroy the  ribes.     It  is  used  to  protect  a  selected 
sugar  pine  management  area  elsewhere. 

After  technical  men  have  carefully  made  the 

evaluations  and  the  boundaries  of  the  stands  to 

be  protected  are  laid  out  on  the  ground  the  action 

^.^egins.     Eradication    (digging  or  spraying  the 

^Jibes)  is  done  by  contracts  let  to  local  men  or  by 

'~^small   Government   crews.     Two  or  three   year.3 

later  a  light  reworking  of  the  areas  is  necessary. 

This  is  particularly  true  following  a   tire  or  a 

logging  operation.    When  the  shade  provided  by 

the  forest  canopy  has  been  removed  or  the  ground 

has  been  disturbed,  the  dormant  seed  of  the  ribes 

spring  to  life. 

Blister  rust  control  has  been  in  progress  for 
decades  on  large  areas  of  white  pine  in  the  North- 
eastern  and   the   Great    Lakes   States.      Control 
work  covers  many  years  in  the  white  pine  of  the 
Inland  Empire  and  the  sugar  ])ine  stands  of  Cal- 
^■^^ornia  and  southern  Oregon.    The  work  has  been 
Accessful.  but  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  initial  erad- 
/ation  is  far  from  complete.     Much  reworking 
will  also  be  necessary  before  protection  against 
the  rust  can  be  placed  on  a  maintenance  basis. 

To  hold  the  disease  in  check  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  forest  fire  control.  Constant  vigilance  and 
effort  are  required. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 

LOG.  A  Sugar  Pine  log  being  sawed.  Sugar  Pine  grows  in  a 
range  limited  to  Southern  Oregon,  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia.    It  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Pines. 


SUGAR  PINE.     Sugar  Pine  area  typical  of  Southern  Oregon 
and  Northern  California. 


CANKERS.  A  young  White  Pine  being  girdled  and  killed  by 
blister  rust.  The  light  colored  projecting  points  are  diseased 
cankers. 


LEASING  PUBLIC  GRAZING  LANDS 


by  C  K.  CARON,  California  State  Range  and  Forestry  Officer 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  by  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
administers  the  grazing  on  the  vacant,  unreserved 
and  unappropriated  land  of  the  public  domain  in 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Grazing  districts,  as  provided  for  under  section 
3  of  the  act,  have  been  established  in  areas  where 
the  land  is  largely  public  domain  and  grazing 
licenses  and  permits  are  issued  to  livestock  opera- 
tors for  grazing  public  lands  within  the  grazing 
districts. 

This  article  will  relate  to  public  lands  outside 
of  grazing  districts  which  are  leased  for  grazing 
purposes  as  authorized  under  section  15  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  These  public  lands  are  gen- 
erally located  in  areas  where  the  predominance  of 
lands  is  private  and  the  public  lands  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  these  private  land  holdings. 

At  present  approximately  18  million  acres  of 
public  lands  in  the  10  Western  grazing  States  are 
now  included  in  over  11,000  grazing  leases.  These 
leases  furnish  seasonal  grazing  each  year  for  ap- 
proximately 900,000  cattle  and  horses  and  2  mil- 
lion sheep  and  goats;  therefore  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  public  domain  form  an  important 
part  in  the  livestock  operations  of  over  10,000 
ranchers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  small  opera- 
tors. 

The  size  of  existing  grazing  leases  varies  from 
just  a  few  acres  to  as  much  as  400,000  acres;  how- 
ever, the  average  size  lease  is  about  1,000  acres. 
The  largest  grazing  leases  are  located  in  south- 
eastern California  and  in  southwestern  Nevada. 

Applications  for  grazing  leases  on  the  public 
lands  may  be  filed  in  any  field  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  the  State  in  which  the 
lands  applied  for  ai'e  situated.  In  States  where 
no  offices  are  located,  the  application  should  be 
filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  applicant  should  be  familiar  with  the 
public  lands  he  desires  to  lease  and  also  be  able 
to  describe  them  by  legal  subdivision.  Land 
status  records  of  public  lands  are  maintained  in 


land  offices  and  most  of  the  grazing  district  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  where  the^ 
day-to-day  changes  in  status  are  made.  ' 

The  applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  under  certain  provisions  a  noncitizen 
may  qualify.  The  regulations  also  provide  for 
issuing  a  lease  to  a  group,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

In  general  the  public  lands  under  grazing  lease 
either  do  not  have  natural  waters  or  for  other 
reasons  their  grazing  use  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  adjoining  private  ranches  where  there  is 
water  and  other  facilities  for  yearlong  livestock 
operations.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  regula- 
tions wherein  certain  preference  rights  are  af- 
forded to  grazing  lease  applicants  who  own  or 
control  the  adjoining  private  lands.  ( 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  leasing  o\ 
public  lands  that  have  been  withdrawn  or  classi- 
fied for  other  ])ublic  purposes,  provided  the  use 
of  the  land  for  grazing  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  withdrawal  or  classification. 

Grazing  leases  are  issued  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  10  years,  and  10-year  leases  are  generally 
issued  to  applicants  who  are  established  ranchers 
owning  adjoining  lands.  Applicants  who  lease 
adjoining  private  lands  are  generally  issued  graz- 
ing leases  for  the  period  consistent  with  their  lease 
on  the  private  lands.  Wliere  there  are  conflicting 
applications  for  the  same  land,  every  effort  is^ 
made  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  applicants  and( 
reach  an  equitable  division  of  the  grazing  lands 
that  is  agreeable  to  both  parties.  If  no  acceptable 
agi-eement  can  be  reached  by  the  two  parties,  the 
Bureau  will  make  the  determination. 

The  rental  charged  for  grazing  leases  is  based 
on  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  lands.  The  rates 
are  very  nominal,  varying  from  0.001  to  0.48  cent 
an  acre,  and  are  subject  to  adjustment  every  three 
years. 

The  grazing  lease  authorizes  the  lessee  to  use 
the  public  lands  embraced  in  the  lease  for  grazing 
purposes  only.  The  lands  under  lease  are  open  to 
hunting  and  fishing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  LTnited  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  they^  -^, 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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REVISION  OF  FEES  AND  CHARGES 


D 


by  KARL  S.  LANDSTROM,  Program  Coordination  Officer 


In  public  land  management  as  in  private  business 
there  is  a  periodic  need  to  examine  rate  or  price 
structures  and  realijcrn  prices  charged  for  resources 
or  services  to  conform  with  current  costs  and 
values. 

Many  of  the  concepts  of  business  management 
may  be  applied  to  GoveriuTient  operations,  but 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  public 
land  administration  and  private  real-estate  man- 
agement. The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
\  not  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  its  net  receipts 
are  not  profits.  Nevertheless,  the  fees  and  prices 
charged  by  the  Bureau  must  be  in  line  with  reason- 
able values  for  resources  disposed  of  and  services 
rendered. 

Early  in  his  administration.  Director  Edward 
Woozley  stated  :  "When  we  analyze  our  activities, 
we  recognize  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment is  a  real-estate  operation  being  carried  forth 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As 
good  business  managers,  we  must  expect  to  earn 
the  maximum  amount  of  revenues  consistent  with 
sound  conservation  practices.  *  *  *  We  believe 
that  the  full  worth  of  the  valuable  resources  on 
public  lands  may  be  realized  with  a  minimum  ex- 
ipense  to  the  taxpayer  and  that  through  careful 
cooperation  with  private  enterprise,  these  lands 


can  pi'oduce  the  products  on  which  local.  State, 
and  national  economy  depend." 

In  October  1953  Director  Woozley  initiated  a 
formal  study  of  all  Bureau  fees  to  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  charges  for 
services  rendered. 

In  November  1953  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
issued  circular  A-25  establisliing  general  policies 
under  Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1952  (5  U.  S.  C.  140),  for  the 
charging  of  fees  for  licensing,  registration,  and  re- 
lated activities.  Under  the  circular,  each  agency 
is  to  determine  the  costs  of  licensing  and  to  fix 
schedules.  The  objective  is  "to  provide  a  system 
of  fair  and  equitable  fees  which,  taking  account 
of  the  value  to  the  recipient  and  the  public  policy 
or  interest  served,  shall  recover,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  aggregate  cost  incurred  in  the 
conduct  of  these  activities."  It  was  determined 
that  most  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
application  service  fees  and  service  charges  were 
within  the  scope  of  licensing  activities  as  defined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Accordingly,  prior- 
ity was  given  to  this  class  of  charges. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  circular  specifically 
exempted  the  fees  charged  for  permits  for  the  use 

(Confinued  on  page  12) 


The  Official  United  States  Wall  Map 

ISSUED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
AND  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


MARKER.  This  hundred-year-old  trca  served  as  a  marker  for  the  orisinal  survey 
corner  on  one  of  the  many  lakes  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Millions  of  Nature's  guides, 
like  this,  helped  mark  survey  points  on  1,800,000,000  acres  of  public  domain,  in 
operations,  first  set  under  way  in  1785,  which  form  basis  for  assembling  the  official 
Map  of  the  United  States. 


ENGRAVER.  Engraved  backwards  on  copper  f 
high,  is  prepared  in  operations  like  this.  M-'e  tl 
pleted  map.  It  is  a  constant  process  for  (  ]v< 
accordance  with  Congressional  requirements. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CEREMONY.  Secre- 
tary McKay  presents  the  map  to  the  Congress 
in  a  brief  ceremony  held  in  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  room  with  Dr. 
A.  L.  Miller,  Representative  from  Nebraska 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presiding. 

Holding  the  map  are  on  the  left  Director 
Edward  Woozley  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Assistant  Director  Thomas 
Nolan  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Congress- 
men and  other  officials  left  to  right:  Repre- 
sentatives John  R.  Pillion  (seated);  William 
A.  Dawson  (seated);  Jack  Westland  (seated); 
E.  Y.  Berry  (seated);  William  Henry  Harrison 
(seated);  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart  (seated);  Dr.  A. 
L.  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  (seated); 
Secretary  Douglas  McKay  (seated);  Assistant 
Secretary  Orme  Lewis  (standing);  and  Repre- 
sentatives Ken  Regan  (standing);  Mrs.  Gracie 
Pfost  (seated);  Walter  Rogers  (standing); 
James  A.  Haley  (standing);  Karl  M.  Le- 
Compte  (seated);  George  A.  Shuford  (stand- 
ing); Wayne  Aspinall  (seated);  J.  Edgar  Chen- 
oweth  (standing)  and  Resident  Commissioner 
Dr.  A.  Fernos-lsern  of  Puerto  Rico  (standing). 


~\ 


he  first  postwar  edition  of  the  official  map  of 
the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  printed  by  the  Geological 
Survey  is  now  ready  for  use  by  schools,  libi-aries 
and  the  general  public.  Sale  copies  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
$4  each. 

Thirty  thousand  copies  of  this  7-  x  5-foot  wall 
map  were  distributed  to  the  Congress  under  Senate 


Concurrent  Resolution  No.  30,  dated  June  1,  1953. 

The  map  was  first  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Congress  in  1880  and  to  be  reissued  at  two-year 
intervals.  Many  thousand  copies  of  the  map  have 
been  distributed  since  that  time,  with  almost  three 
generations  of  Americans  growing  up  with  the 
map  as  a  familiar  part  of  their  schoolroom  back- 
ground.    The  last  edition  was  printed  in  1941. 

The  new  map  presents  an  up-to-date  picture  of 
America  with  State  boundaries,  cities  and  towns, 
rivers  and  railroads,  national  parks  and  other 
reservations  and  outlying  territories  and  posses- 
sions clearly  defined.  It  also  affords  a  quick  view 
of  public  land  development  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  issuing  the  map  is  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  rectangular  system  of 
surveys  over  the  public  domain.  It  is  in  fact  the 
only  wall  map  published  showing  that 
information. 

The  data  for  the  map  has  been  carefully  com- 
piled from  official  reports.  Presidential  orders, 
and  decisions  of  the  Board  on  Geographical 
Names.  One  of  the  latest  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  1953  edition  of  the  map  is  eliminating 
the  showing  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  since  those  islands  are 
now  an  independent  nation. 

Most  of  the  detail  on  the  map  is  carried  over 
from  the  earlier  editions.  Here  we  find  a  clear 
record  of  westward  movement  from  the  Thirteen 
Original  States.  We  see  land  acquisitions,  such 
as  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  area  involved  in 
the  Texas  Annexation  of  1845  and  the  Gadsden 
Purchase. 

A  series  of  inset  charts  furnish  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  Alaska,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Behind  the  smooth  surface  of  the  map,  lies  the 
story  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  halt  of  labor 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


every  detail  in  the  map,  7  feet  long  and  5  feet 
I  r- — 'oer  plates  are  used  in  assembling  the  com- 
i        JRuebsam  to  keep  the  map  up  to  date  in 


PREVIEW.     Secretary  McKay,  Under  Secretary  Tudor,  Director  Wrather  of  Geological 
Survey  and  Director  Woozley  preview  the  map  before  it  is  released  for  distribution. 


OUTER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF 

Regulations  g-overning  the  issuance  and  regula- 
tion of  mineral  leases  covering  submerged  lands  in 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  were  effective  May  10. 

Preliminai-y  drafts  were  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  February  11,  1954,  in  order  that 
all  interested  persons  might  have  an  oppoi"tu- 
nity  to  submit  written  comments,  suggestions,  or 
objections. 

Two  sets  of  regulations  have  been  issued.  The 
first  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  offer  mineral  leases  in  the  outer  Continental 
Shelf  by  competitive  bidding. 

The  second  set  of  regulations  governs  the  con- 
duct of  all  mineral  prospecting  and  development 
operations  and  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
sound  conservation  measures  to  protect  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  These 
regulations  will  be  administered  and  enforced  by 
the  Geological  Survey. 


PROSPECTORS 

Searchers  for  uranium,  oil  and  gas,  or  coal  in  the 
Henry  Mountains  region  of  Southern  Utah,  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  a  new,  comprehensive  Geo- 
logical Survey  report  on  the  region.  Titled, 
"Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains  Region,  Utah" 
by  Charles  B.  Hunt,  the  report  has  been  published 
as  Professional  Paper  228  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  $6.25  each. 

BLISTER-BUSTER'S 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Blister  rust  was  first  discovered  in  1854  on  both 
pines  and  ribes  in  the  northern  part  of  European 


Russia.  It  spread  over  Europe  causing  critical 
damage.  About  1898  the  United  States  began 
importing  nursery  stock  from  Europe  to  the 
Northeastern  States.  Some  of  the  stock  was  in- 
fected. By  the  time  the  disease  was  recognized 
it  was  widespread  in  New  England  and  had 
reached  the  white  pines  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

In  1910  British  Columbia  imported  diseased 
nursery  stock  from  France.  By  1927,  blister  rust 
was  attacking  sugar  pines  near  the  Oregon-Cali- 
fornia line  and  in  that  same  year  was  found  on 
white  pines  in  the  Inland  Empire  of  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Now  the  rust  is  established  in  southern 
California  and  southern  Wyoming.  ( 

The  dangers  and  problems  of  blister  rust  ar6 
now  well  known.  Techniques  for  its  control  have 
been  devised  and  proven.  Organizations  armed 
with  this  know-how  are  busy  doing  the  control 
job.  Research  workers  are  also  continually  ex- 
perimenting for  more  efficient  and  economical 
methods  of  control. 

The  attack  has  been  spear-headed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  (now  part 
of  the  Forest  Service).  The  fight  against  the 
disease  has  been  carried  by  the  Forest  Service, 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  som^ 
States  and  many  private  timber  land  owners 
cooperating. 

The  "Blister  Busters" — woods  terms,  for  the 
men  who  eradicate  the  ribes — can  be  found  each 
summer  and  fall  beside  the  noisy  mountain 
streams,  on  the  steep  mountain  slopes  and  on  the 
high  windy  ridges  searching  for  and  digging  out 
the  wild  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes.  Their 
success  can  mean  that  the  beautiful,  straight- 
grained  sugar  pine  and  other  white  pine  species 
will  still  be  available  in  the  distant  future  for 
drainboards,  stock  for  wood  carvers  and  soft  white 
boards  for  doors,  window  frames  and  other  specia 
uses. 
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WATER  SHORTAGE 

lany  water  shortages  accompanied  the  drought 
that  phigued  a  hxrge  part  of  the  Nation  in  1953. 
1,072  or  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  water- 
supply  systems  were  unable  to  supply  the  peak 
demands  of  their  customers.  About  15  out  of 
every  100  persons  using  public  water-supply  sys- 
tems were  affected. 

Were  the  shortages  caused  by  drought  or  were 
they  caused  by  a  failing  of  man ?  The  Geological 
Survey  in  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question 
made  a  reconnaissance  inventory  of  the  adequacy 
of  supply  for  public  water  systems  throughout  the 
United- States.  The  inventory  included  all  48 
States  of  which  only  Idaho,  Mississippi,  and 
Rhode  Island  reported  no  shortage.  Most  of  the 
I  water  shortages  were  caused  by  municipalities 
outgrowing  their  water-supply  systems. 

Reasons  for  shortages  were  placed  in  thi-ee 
categories:  population  growth  or  unusual  sea- 
sonal fluctuation  in  use;  increase  in  industrial  use; 
and  failure  of  supply.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the 
1,072  municipalities  reported  shortages  because  of 
population  growth  and  increased  seasonal  use;  one 
percent  because  of  increase  in  industrial  u^;  34 
percent  because  of  supply  failure;  and  14  percent 
because  of  a  combination  of  reasons.  Most  of  the 
shortages  were  experienced  by  small  towns.  The 
same  proportion  of  small  and  large  cities  had 
shortages  due  to  industrial  growth  or  supply  fail- 
^^u^e,  but  large  cities  had  more  shortages  owing 
to  population  growth  or  unusual  seasonal  use. 

Ty})es  of  shortages  were  also  classified  into 
three  categories :  inadequate  supply ;  inadequate 
treatment  facilities;  and  inadequate  distribution 
facilities.  Inadequate  supply  was  considered  to 
be  an  insufficient  supply  at  the  water  plant  and 
might  be  due  to  insufficient  pumping  capacity, 
too  few  wells,  or  too  small  a  pipeline  to  a  stream 
or  reservoir  as  well  as  a  supply  failure.  Fifty- 
five  i^ercent  of  the  shortages  were  due  to  demands 
exceeding  the  supply;  4  percent  to  inadequate 
treatment  facilities;  20  percent  to  inadequate  dis- 
tribution facilities,  and  21  percent  to  a  combina- 
tion of  types. 

Of  the  1,072  municipalities  reported,  54  percent 
used  ground  water,  39  percent  surface  water,  and 
7  percent  both. 

The  report  Public  Water-Supply  Shortages, 
1953  was  prepared  by  K.  A.  MacKichan  and  J.  B. 
Graham  of  the  Water  Utilization  Section,  Water 
Resources  Division.  It  was  done  as  part  of  the 
Geological  Survey's  regular  program  of  investiga- 
tion of  the  water  resources  of  the  United  States. 
Information  was  obtained  locally  from  State 
health  departments  and  other  agencies  concerned 
with  water. 

Public  Water-Supply  Shortages,  1953  (Supple- 
ment No.  3  to  the  Water  Resources  Review)  con- 


tains 6  tables  and  6  illustrations.  The  report  is 
free  on  application  to  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
view, Geological  Survey,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

INISKiN   PENINSULA, ALASKA 

A  Geological  Survey  map  and  cross  sections  on  the 
Iniskin  Peninsula  and  adjacent  area  of  Alaska 
have  been  placed  in  open  file. 

The  material  summarizes  the  present  status  of 
geologic  mapping  in  this  portion  of  southwestern 
Alaska,  and  is  based  largely  on  geologic  investi- 
gations undertaken  in  this  area  during  World  War 
II  and  postwar  years. 

Oil  and  gas  seeps  have  long  been  known  on  the 
Iniskin  Peninsula  and  sporadic  drilling  was  car- 
ried on  between  1900  and  1938.  A  northeast- 
southwest  trending  belt  through  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  has,  since  early  days,  been 
the  focal  point  of  geologic  interest.  The  present 
map,  containing  the  results  of  detailed  studies  to 
date,  shows  the  originally  recognized  anticlinal 
structure  to  be  complicated  by  at  least  one  strike 
fault  of  large  displacement  and  a  number  of  cross 
faults  of  smaller  displacement. 

The  report  which  was  prepared  by  J.  K.  Hart- 
sook  of  the  Survey,  is  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Room  1033  (Library)  General 
Services  Administration  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Brooks  Memorial  Mines  Building,  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  College,  Alaska ;  Federal  Building, 
Juneau,  Alaska ;  and  the  Geological  Survey  Pub- 
lic Inquiries  Offices,  724  Appraiser  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  210  E.  F.  Glover  Building, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

GRAZING 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

are  located.  The  lands  are  also  open  to  prospect- 
ing and  mining  and  to  exploration  for  oil  and  gas. 
Lands  under  gi'azing  lease  are  subject  to  classi- 
fication and  disposition  for  other  purposes;  pro- 
vision is  made,  however,  for  compensation  to  a 
lessee  for  any  range  improvements  placed  on  the 
public  lands  under  authority  of  the  lease  or  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  regulations  prohibit  subleasing  of  leased 
lands  to  others.  A  lessee  may,  however,  assign 
his  grazing  lease  to  another  upon  approval  of  the 
Bureau. 

Range  improvements  necessary  for  stockraising 
purposes  may  be  constructed  on  the  public  lands 
under  permit  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

The  acreage  under  grazing  lease  has  increased 
from  12  million  acres  in  1947  to  18  million  acres 
in  1953,  testifying  to  the  important  place  which 
these  lands  now  hold  in  the  ranch  operation 
picture. 
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ALASKA 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


FEES  AND  CHARGES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


inhabited  wilderness.  Anchorage  is  1,450  miles 
from  Seattle  and  2,500  miles  from  Minneapolis. 

But  now  I  find  the  need  to  start  qualifying  my 
generality,  for  during  the  last  century  remoteness 
did  not  hinder  the  representatives  of  Imperial 
Russia  from  coming  the  distance  of  half  a  world  to 
exploit  Alaska's  fur  resources,  nor  the  Yankee 
fishermen  and  whalers  from  coming  almost  as  far 
to  exploit  Alaska's  marine  resources.  The  pres- 
ent century  saw  the  growth  of  a  brisk  mining  in- 
dustry based  first  upon  gold,  then  copper  and 
lately  coal  and  other  base  minerals.  Alaska's 
history  demonstrates,  therefore,  that  where  our 
kmoivn  resources  are  in  demand,  these  resources  are 
developed,  and  development  means  people  coming 
to  do  the  job.  So  Alaska's  remoteness  is  only  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  question  of  why  there  are  so 
few  Alaskans. 

To  keep  on  a  very  general  plane  just  as  the  end 
of  my  allotted  space  approaches,  I  will  restrict  my- 
self to  listing  only  one  additional  segment  of  the 
answer  to  why  so  few  Alaskans,  something  im- 
plicit in  the  remarks  I  have  just  made.  That  is 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Territory  and  its  re- 
sources. For  before  we  can  have  development,  and 
more  people,  we  must  know  what  is  contained  in 
our  storehouse  of  natural  resources,  where  it  is  lo- 
cated and  what  is  needed  to  get  at  it.  Then,  of 
course,  we  must  make  this  knowledge  known  to 
others  who  want  what  Alaska  has  to  offer.  Those 
who  wish  to  settle  Alaska,  invest  in  it,  establish 
homes,  industries,  businesses  and  farms  must  be 
informed  about  the  raw  materials  to  be  found  in 
and  on  the  land,  their  quality,  quantity  and  the 
possibilities  for  their  economic  development.  It 
may  surprise  the  reader  when  I  state  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  we  do  not  know  about  Alaska  and  its 
resources,  in  spite  of  a  good  many  years  of  hard 
work  at  the  task  of  trying  to  know  more.  Why  ? 
In  reply,  I  find  myself  back  at  the  beginning  of 
this  short  story — Alaska  is  very,  very  big,  it  has 
few  people  and  it  is  remote. 

Between  them,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  share  a  good 
deal  of  the  responsibility  for  the  mapping,  scien- 
tific investigation,  study  and  management  of 
Alaska's  resources.  With  some  80  percent  of 
Alaska's  total  land  area  under  the  primary  juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  this 
agency  has  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Territory  and  what  it  has  to  offer  through  its  land 
surveys  and  resource  investigations.  I  join  all 
other  true  Alaskans  in  extending  my  sincerest  best 
wishes,  cooperation  and  support  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  execution  of  its  very 
important  task  which  has  as  its  eventual  objective 
tlie  bringing  of  the  time  when  Alaska  is  no  longer 
characterized  as  a  great  land  in  search  of  people. 


of  Government  property  (such  as  grazing  or  - 
timber  cutting  permits) .  For  purposes  of  the  cir- 
cular, the  "cost  of  licensing"  was  defined  to  include 
the  direct  cost  of  personnel,  the  purchase  price  of 
supplies  and  material  used,  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment, and  an  additional  factor  not  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  above  costs  to  cover  overhead. 

Under  the  circular,  cost  accounts,  if  kept,  must 
be  used  in  determining  fees.  Wliere  cost  accounts 
are  not  kept,  sample  studies  or  surveys  of  costs 
must  be  made  at  least  every  2  years  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  approximation  of  costs.  Such  studies 
or  surveys  must  be  kept  available  for  comparison. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  exceptions 
may  be  made  to  cost  recovery  under  certain  speci-  /* 
fied  conditions.  V 

In  accordance  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
directive,  a  notice  containing  74  proposed  new  or 
revised  application  service  fees  and  service  charges 
was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  for  consideration  of 
the  OflSce  of  the  Secretary.  When  published,  the 
notice  will  afford  opportunity  to  members  of  the 
public  to  offer  comments  or  suggestions  concerning 
the  proposed  fees  during  a  specified  time  period. 
The  comments  received  from  the  public  will  be 
considered  before  the  Bureau  makes  final  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  for  adoption  of  fees. 

In  January  1954,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is- 
sued circular  A-28  establishing  general  policies/ 
under  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act( 
of  1952  for  fees  charged  by  agencies  for  copying, 
certifying,  or  searching  for  records.  Preliminary 
study  by  the  Bureau  in  accordance  with  circular 
A-28  has  not  revealed  any  charges  of  this  type 
that  should  be  amended. 

Certain  rates  for  fees  and  charges  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  prescribed 
by  statute.  To  initiate  action  toward  moderniza- 
tion of  rates,  the  Bureau  is  preparing  suggested 
legislation  for  transmittal  to  the  Secretary. 

The  level  of  grazing  fees  has  received  periodic 
study  by  the  Bureau  and  by  the  Grazing  Service, 
a  predecessor  agency.  The  National  Advisory  / 
Board  Council,  in  its  1954  annual  meeting,  recom-  \ 
mended  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  flexible 
grazing  fee  to  be  adjusted  according  to  a  moving 
average  of  livestock  prices.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  under  consideration. 

At  an  early  date,  study  will  be  made  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  rental  rates  for  land  use  and 
resources  other  than  grazing. 

The  complexity  of  the  fees  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  makes  it  particu- 
larly necessary  that  careful  study  be  given  before 
revisions  are  recommended.  The  Bureau  wel- 
comes comments  from  interested  agencies  or 
groups  or  from  any  individual  concerning  the 
form  and  level  of  any  fee  or  charge.  Such  com 
ments  will  be  given  careful  consideration. 
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NEW  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  William  Gano  Guernsey  receives  the  oath  of  office  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  A  picture  of  the  President,  above  the  fireplace  in  Secretary  McKay's  office,  overlooks  the  ceremony.  Left  to  right: 
Chief  Clerk  Floyd  Dotson,  Congressman  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart  (Montana),  Secretary  McKay,  Congressman  Clifton  Young  (Nevada) 
and  Mr.  Guernsey. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


As  this  issue  of  OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS  goes  to 
press,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  reor- 
ganization is  progressing  rapidly  along  lines  rec- 
ommended by  the  survey  team  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Press  releases  on  the  subject  have  been  issued  as 
follows : 

Secretary  Announces  Appointment  of  Three 
New  Area  Administrators  for  BLM — February 
12 

Secretary  McKay  Announces  Two  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Personnel  Changes — March  18 

Secretary  Announces  Officials  to  Head  BLM 
State  Offices — April  1 

Secretary  McKay  Announces  Opening  of  BLM 
Area  Offices  in  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Denver — May  6 


The  inside  cover  of  this  issue  of  OPL  reflects 
personnel  changes  made  since  the  April  issue  went 
to  press.  Most  important  of  these  are  the  ap- 
pointments of  Assistant  Director  Guernsey  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Technical  Activities  of  the 
Bureau,  and  Earl  J.  Thomas  as  Assistant  to  the 
Director  with  the  major  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment and  record  improvements  and  operation  of 
the  dockets  system. 

The  map  on  page  15  of  this  issue  shows  the  new 
location  of  Bureau  offices. 

Much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  BLM's  re- 
organization. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  car- 
ried a  front  page  feature  on  the  subject  by  Direc- 
tor Woozley.     Excerpts  from  this  follow. 


(Continued  on  page  14) 
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by  a  small  army  of  expert  surveyors,  draftsmen, 
engravers,  and  other  craftsmen. 

It  all  began  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
when  it  was  decided  that  new  methods  of  land 
measurement  should  be  adopted  in  the  new  world. 
The  Continental  Congress  enacted  the  Ordinance 
of  1785,  calling  for  an  identification  of  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  public  domain  lying  virtually  un- 
known west  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies, 
based  on  a  new  rectangular  system  of  survey  in 
which  a  "township",  6  miles  square,  formed  the 
unit  of  measurement. 

Groups  of  surveyors  sent  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness transmitted  field  notes  of  their  findings  to 
Washington,  later  to  be  incorporated  in  the  offi- 
cial files  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  its  es- 
tablishment as  a  Bureau  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1812.  This  agency  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849,  and  later 
consolidated  with  the  Grazing  Service  of  that 
Department  in  1946  to  form  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Toclay,  more  than  6,500  volumes  of  the  sur- 
veyors' field  notes,  and  100,000  township  plats 
are  included  in  the  official  files  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  On  the  basis  of  these  records, 
more  than  6,000,000  patents  certifying  the  orig- 
inal transfer  of  tracts  of  the  public  domain  from 
Government  to  other  ownership,  have  been  issued 
by  the  Department. 

With  the  available  data  translated  into  map 
language,  the  next  great  task  was  one  of  printing 
the  map.  When  the  map  was  first  issued  in  1882, 
a  lithographic  process  was  employed  in  its  repro- 
duction. Today's  map  is  a  mastei-piece  of  hand 
engraving  work  supplemented  by  glass  engraving 
and  other  modern  photolithographic  techniques. 
Minute  details  have  been  inscribed  or  engraved 
on  copper  and  glass  and  other  feature  or  area 
delineations  prepared  directly  on  aluminum  press 
plates.  These  various  products,  including  im- 
pressions from  the  20  copper  plates,  are  skillfully 
brought  together  so  they  will  precisely  fit  each 
other  on  the  final  printed  map. 

Revision  of  the  details  constituted  the  work  of 
many  months  for  the  cartographers  and  en- 
gravers and  the  several  technical  map  reproduc- 
tion sections  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Before 
the  map  could  be  printed,  the  many  changes  neces- 
sitated the  adding  of  new  data  to  many  of  the 
features  of  the  maj)  and  the  obliteration  by  hand 
of  the  previous  lines,  identification  marks  or  sym- 
bols on  copper  plate  engravings,  glass  negatives 
and  other  materials.  In  some  cases  the  revision 
work  was  so  extensive  that  an  entire  new  section 
was  required.  All  of  the  new  work  added  has 
been  accomplished  by  skilled  artisans  who  were 
able  to  match  the  character  and  weight  of  work 
accomplished  by  personnel  in  the  past. 


A  single  color  is  printed  on  the  map  each  time 
it  is  passed  through  the  printing  press;  consf 
quently,  it  has  been  necessary  to  move  this  lar/ 
quantity  of  materials  through  the  press  at  leaV^ 
nine  times.     Due  to  the  extreme  size  of  the  map 
and  the  many  printings  involved,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  many  precise  controls  on  the  processes 
leading  up  to  printing  and  the  printing  itself, 
to  insure  that  the  press  plates  are  all  identical 
in  size  and  that  during  the  printing  the  paper 
does  not  expand  or  contract  because  of  changes 
in  atmospheric  conditions.     The  large  press,  which 
prints  up  to  50  x  72  inches  in  size,  is  the  largest 
of  its  type  in  governmental  service.     Without  this 
equipment  and  many  of  the  related  or  supple- 
mentary items  of  equipment  leading  up  to  printing 
that  are  operated  by  the  Geological  Survey,  this 
Government    publication   would    not   have   been^- 
accomplished.  C 


REORGANIZATION 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

DECENTRALIZATION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

by  EDWARD  WOOZLEY,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management 

Of  interest  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  groups  all/ 
over  the  United  States,  but  especially  in  the  West( 
and  Alaska,  is  the  great  change  that  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  .  .  . 

Despite  previous  attempts  at  decentralization, 
too  great  a  concentration  of  public  land  opera- 
tions in  Washington  and  the  regional  offices  has 
often  caused  considerable  delay  in  processing  of 
cases  involving  development  of  natural  resources, 
vital  to  State  and  National  economy.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  evident  that  more  of  the  work 
of  this  agency  should  be  done  at  actual  grass  roots' 
level.  Realizing  the  need  for  a  change  in  agency 
organization  and  operations.  Secretary  of  the  In-  / 
terior  Douglas  McKay,  on  October  22,  announced,  v 
as  part  of  a  review  of  Departmental  operations, 
appointment  of  a  survey  team  to  study  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  On  January  26,  Secretary 
McKay  approved  the  survey  report  on  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  .  .  . 

During  the  past  3  months,  our  staff  has  made 
great  progress  in  line  with  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report.  These  include  three  instead 
of  six  regional  offices;  strengthening  of  State 
offices  with  more  emphasis  on  action  at  local  level ; 
better  alinement  between  staff  and  operatino;  per- 
sonnel ;  a  docket  system  to  expedite  and  follow 
through  on  land  cases;  improved  field  procedures; 
and  improvement  in  hearings  and  appeals  pro- 
cedures. .  .  . 
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IT'S  THE  LAND  LAW 


( 


KEEP  AMERICA   GREEN 


The  men  in  the  above  picture  represent  tlie  kind  of 
people  who  help  "Keep  America  Green."  You  can 
be  sure  their  fire  will  be  out  before  they  leave  camp. 
For  them  a  law  is  not  necessary.  However,  the 
law  serves  as  a  reminder  and  an  informer  for  those 
who  are  in  doubt.  When  violated,  its  enforcement 
serves  to  protect  society.  Both  State  and  Federal 
laws  provide  for  the  protection  of  our  resources 
and  both  prescribe  penalties  for  violations.  The 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Code  are 
in  summary :  "If  anyone  should  willfully  or  with- 
out authority  set  fire  to  any  inflammable  material 
on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 


States  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  yeai-s,  or  both — or  if 
anyone  leaves  a  fire  which  he  has  kindled  without 
totally  extinguishing  same  or  permits  such  fire  to 
burn  or  spread  beyond  his  control  or  leaves  said 
fire  to  burn  unattended,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months, 
or  both." 

This  Bureau  relies  chiefly  on  the  States  for 
enforcement  of  their  codes.  However,  flagrant 
violations  of  Federal  fire  laws  are  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Marshal  and  prosecuted  in  Fed 
eral  courts. 


